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movement of chorus and incipient tragedy. The hunting or
food-gathering primitive's dance is violently naturalistic and
mimicking; the food-raising or cattle-rearing dance has the
formality of a religious rite and reveals the impress of the
tribe's soul on Nature. It emphasises the magical and world-
governing power of the gesture. The circling sun obeys the
circling dancer; the crop lifts with the leaping of young men;
life quickens with the dizzy motion. The tribe draws Nature
into its bosom.

The elaboration of class-society causes the dance to develop
into a story, into a play. The intricacies of the chorus loosen
sufficiently to permit the emergence of individual players.
Individuatkm, produced by the division of labour in a class
society, is reflected in the tragedy. A god, a hero, a priest-king,
people, great men, detach themselves from the chorus and
appear on the stage, giving birth simultaneously to the static
acting and the moving action which were inseparably one in
the danced chorus, just as were the static poem and the moving
story one in the ritual chant, where me word is poetically
worid-creating and yet also relates a mythical story.

Of course the decay and rigidity of a class society is at any
moment reflected in a stiffening and typification of the
"characters". The individuation is not rooted in the class but
in the division of labour. The class cleavage at first makes this
division possible but at a certain moment denies its further
development and becomes a brake, a source of academic ossi-
fication, a corset which society must break or be stifled.

We said that the cathedrals were bourgeois and not feudal,
that they were already Protestant heresies in the heart of
Catholicism, the bourgeois town developing in the feudal
country. Hence the bourgeois play begins in the cathedrals as
the mystery play frowned on by the Church authorities. When
the monarchy allies itself with the bourgeois class, the mystery
moves to court and becomes the Elizabethan tragedy. Here the
individual is realised once again naturalistically as the prince,
as the social will incarnate in the free 'desires of the hero.

Because of the special development; of bourgeois individuality,
after Shakespeare the mimed action falls a victim to the static
actor. In Greek tragedy the actor is swaddled in the trappings
of cothurni and mask; he is the pure vehicle of poetry and
action. In the Elizabethan play the actor's personality is still
stifled, and because the actor' is subordinate to the mimed
action the play is still poetic. In our day the actor's instant
conflicts with" the poet's; in Shakespeare's the boy-woman,
muffled in the collective representations of the feudal court,
was still a hollowness which gave room for the pcetry of
Cleopatra to come forward and expand. The incursion of